GREAT BRITAIN'S ECONOMIC SYSTEM
in favourable years amount to huge sums. The money
invested in long-term loans, plus the interest on short-
term loans earned by London banking houses, together
with other sources of income, place Great Britain in the
agreeable position of being able to import more than
she exports, of being able to consume more than her
own people produce.
However, in order to obtain a real conception of the
wealth of Great Britain, it is not sufficient to investigate
these foreign investments and their development, be-
cause they are subject to change and their volume
depends on a series of factors. They represent the
accumulated surplus of former periods, and although
they continue to bear fruit, they can become larger or
smaller according to whether or not the rest of the
British economic system is healthy and vigorous.
The basis of economic strength in Great Britain as
in all other countries is the domestic production of
industry and agriculture. The greater this production
is and the more fully it satisfies the needs of the popula-
tion, or earns the monetary equivalent for that purpose,
the less is the need for imports from abroad and thus
the greater again is the possibility of investing savings
abroad profitably. In addition there are the services
of the shipping companies and the banks whose revenues
play a very important role in Great Britain's balance of
payments.
All these factors, the value of industrial and agricul-
tural production, the revenue of British shipping,
interest and commission earned by British banking
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